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AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY OF 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
Founded in 1908 by 
E GORDON CRAIG. 


IN VOLUME XII (1926) IN THE APRIL AND JULY 
PARTS WAS ISSUED A REPRODUCTION OF 


HORWOOD’S CELEBRATED 
PLAN OF LONDON, 1792-1799 


IN 16 FOLDING PLATES, 
showing every square, street and court, 
almost every house being numbered as it 
was in the 18th century. The Plan is 
accompanied by copious notes, rich in 
theatrical facts, and is now for the first 
time offered in a _ convenient and 
inexpensive form 
“... of immense value to the historian 
and the scholar.”—Glasgow Herald. 
RARE 18th CENTURY PLANS OF 
ROME & PARIS. 
Appeared in Volume XI, 1925. 
lovely plates of microscopic 
beauty.”—Review of Reviews. 
ORDER FROM 
T. Joun Guover, 61, Chancery Lane, 
London, or any Bookseller, or from 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, 
Box 444, FLORENCE, ITALY. 


For Sale.—Notes and Queries. 
bee FIFTH, SIXTH and SEVENTH SERIES, 
36 bound volumes (1874 to 1879). Would be 
sold separately. — Offers to A.H., Box 193, 
‘N. & Q.,’ 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 


Bucks 


When replying to advertisements please 
mention “ Notes AND QUERIES.” 


SHAKESPEARE, 
and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 


Culleton’s Heraldic Oftice, Ltd. 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 5143. 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 

Engravers. 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research, post free on application 


OOKS and. AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 


BINDING CASES FOR 


YOLUME CLIY. 


INDING CASES for VOLUME CLIV, in 
blue cloth, are now ready, and may be 
obtained from ‘‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” 20, High 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, England. 
Price: 3s. 3d. post free. 
The above is also on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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THIS WEEK: | 
‘Poems tor Young Ladies’ ... ... ... .. ... 129 
Berkeley Hunting Papers... ... ... ... ... 132 
The Cock at Temple Bar... ... 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 
Bucks (‘'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including | 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, | 
without binding cases) should be sent to the | 
Manager. ‘I'he London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


[! has occurred to us that, in this year of his 
commemoration, our readers might like to 
have recalled to them the one or two contribu- 
tions sent to ‘N. and Q.’ by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. We have added to them note of 
those from Maria and Christina Rossetti. 
Contributions by William Michael Rossetti 
are much more numerous than those from his 
brother and sisters, and are not included here. 
The first—at 3S. ii. 406 (Nov. 22, 1862)— 
is from Maria; she has been reading 
Forsyth’s ‘ History of Napolean’s Captivity 
at St. Helena’ and sends four searching 
queries together with notes raising other 
topics for discussion. At 3 S. iii 397 (May 16, 
1863) Christina answers the query of a corres- 
pondent about the occurrence of more than 
one edition of the Prayer Book in which the 
beginning of the Prayer for the Church 
Militant is printed: ‘‘ Almighty and ever- 
lasting God, instead of everliving.’’ Writing 
from ‘‘ Chester Villa, Painswick Road, 
Cheltenham,’’ she says she has just met with 
one, bound up with a Bible (mpccrxv1) and 
Sternhold and  Hopkins’s Psalms 
(t.pcc.Lxr), all apparently printed by the 
same printer. At 4S. v. 154 (Feb. 5, 1870), 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti answered a query ask- 
ing for particulars about the poet Ebenezer 
Jones—a short but very interesting account 
of personal contact, which deprecates the 
neglect of Jones, and then goes on to deprecate 
the similar neglect of Charles J. Wells, friend 
of Keats, and author of ‘ Joseph and his 
Brethren’ and ‘ Stories after Nature.’ At 
ibid. p. 590 (June 18, 1870) he identifies some 
verses (‘‘ By this shore a plot of ground’’) 
as from ‘ The Ruined Chapel ’ “‘ by an excel- 


lent living poet, William Allingham, whose 


| writings I should have supposed to be more 


universally known than such a query seems 
to imply.”” At 4S. xi. 253 (Mar. 29, 1873) 
will be found a ‘‘ short note ’’ from Christina, 
who had found an Artemus Ward, a “‘ very 
different personage’’ from the facetious 
American whom the name commonly suggests, 
in W. Belsham’s, ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of 
George ILI,’ as a major-general appointed by 
Congress. 


THE Hove Public Library has received from 
the generosity of Lady Wolseley a gift not 
only excellent in itself but valuable as 
example; and of the treatment which the 
Hove Corporation have accorded to this the 
same may truly be said. The gift is a 
collection of all sorts of material illustrating 
agriculture and horticulture in Sussex, and 
it is housed in a room specially built and 
decorated for the purpose at the Hove Public 
Library. Historically the most important 
part of the collection is the nucleus of Sussex 
Records, which includes maps, water-colours 
and photographs. It is hoped that it will 
eventually comprise records of every parish 
in Sussex. The following appeal is being 
circulated, the like of which every lover of 
England will wish to see addressed to every 


| county :— 


We desire to make it generally known that 
the Master of the Rolls has scheduled the Hove 
Public Library as a County Depository for 
Manor Rolls and Manorial Records. 

The break up of large estates during recent 
years has led to the wholesale destruction of 
ancient documents. Material, irreplaceable 
because unique, has been lost for ever to the 
archeologist and local historian. The “ Times ’ 
and other leading journals have frequently ad- 
mitted and deplored this misfortune. We would, 
therefore, earnestly request all custodians of 
old parchments and papers not to destroy them, 
or sell them as mere waste, but to notify Mr. 
J. W. Lister, the Librarian, Hove, so that they 
may receive a thorough expert examination into 
their possible historic or antiquarian value. 

The Hove Public Library has adequate and 
suitable fire-proof accommodation for the 
storage of ancient muniments, an efficient per- 
manent staff to calendar them and render them 
available to the student, and the voluntary 
assistance of several learned antiquaries to 
advise on the questions of technical difficulty. 

LECONFITELD, 

Lord Lieutenant of Sussex. 
MARCH. 
WOLSELEY. 


LOOKING through the Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts of South Littleton, Worcestershire, 
for 1548-1571, transcribed and annotated by 
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Mr. E. A. B. Barnard—we have received a} Mrs. Hodson’s memoir of her brother’s early 
reprint of his paper in the Transactions of | life is printed in its original state for the 
the Worcestershire Archaeological Society— | first time. Mr. W. T. Whitley’s ‘ Art in 
we were interested in finding mention therein | England 1800-1820’ will also be published: by 
of a painted altar cloth. (‘‘Itm payd for the Cambridge University Press in September 
peyntyng of a cloth to hang downe before the | —a history of the period which covered the 
hye awter—viij. d.’’) This is under 1553, and development of Turner and Constable, the 
another payment in the same year for work | foundation of the British Institution and 
on this altar-cloth is recorded—‘‘Itm payd British School and the early years of the 
for peyntyng of our awter clothe with Imags Royal Academy. The writer draws upon 
to hang a pon the hye awter—xvj. d.’’ Mr, | records preserved at Burlington House, un. 
Barnard in a footnote mentions a similar published letters of many artists of the time, 
entry in the accounts of the neighbouring @nd contemporary opinions of the principal 
village of Badsey, and tells us the suggestion | pictures. Sate os 


is that poor parishes used painted altar-cloths | er 
as being cheaper than embroidered ones. For | Two Hundred Years A g0. 


the Paschal Candle (called here ‘‘ The Est’r Pe i 
tapur ’’) at South Littleton in 1553 ij. s. vj. London Journal, Saturdsy, August 
d.”? was received on Easter Day; and a later | — . 
entry shows that it took three pounds of wax, The Lord Chamberlain of the Houthold 
and that this with ‘‘makyng of hym and | hath fignify’d his Majefty’s Pleafure, that 
serten waxe candells ’’ cost exactly the ‘‘ ij. s. | during the prefent Mourning for his late 
vj. d.’? Next year ‘‘ij. s. ijd.’’ was received Royal Highnefs the Duke of York, Gentlemen 
for the Paschal candle on Easter Day; and | may come to Court in Grey Cloaths trimm’d 
in 1555 only ‘“‘ ijs.”’; in 1556 “‘ijs. vij.d.’’; | With black, excepting the two publick Days, 
in 1557 ‘‘ij.s. viijd.’”” Under 1555 we have | Sundays and Thurfdays, when they are to 
the fullest statement of the cost of the wax | appear in Black. 

and manufacture of the Paschal Candle: it 

appears that ‘a wrytyng wyche ownythe to The fame Night [Saturday] his Excellency 
vij pownds ”’ showed that ‘‘ v. pownds of that Coffam Choja, Ambaffador from the Baffav, 
cost every pownd xj.d. and ij. pownds that Dey, and Divan of Tripoli, arrived here from 
made the Est’h tapur cost xij.d. a pownd and Weymouth, with upwards of twenty Persons 
for making of hym iiijd.’”” For the candles | 1" his Retinue. The Prefents which his 
for the ‘‘ iii Nythys”” before Easter sometimes | Excellency fet out with from Port-Mahon for 
threepence and sometimes fourpence is paid. his Majefty were, Twelve of the fineft 
During Mary’s reign a good deal of carving Barbary Horfes that have been feen, Four 
was done for South Littleton Church: thus | Whereof died in the Voyage; one Lyon, which 
the carver of Didbrook made them “‘ ij Imagys alfo died, eight Antelopes, Five of them died; 
one saynt michell and a nother of saynt fixteen Sheep of various Kinds, only Four oi 
katheryn ’’ for which he received 3s. 3d., and them living; and two Oftriches: His Excel. 


” lency was conducted to Town by Jezreel 
Jones Efq; at whofe Houfe in Fetter-Lane, 


he is now entertain’d. 
ISS K. C, BALDERSTON’S edition of 
The Collected Letters of Oliver Gold- of their _Majefties at full 
smith will be issued by the Cambridge Univer- —“—— , will be finifh’d in a Month’s Time 
sity Press on Sept. 20. The editor has based CG 1 € Bsa and will be placed up in 
her text as far as possible on the original | 7™ dhall by the next Lord Mayor’s Day. 
MSS., having had at her disposal Miss Con- POW edi 
stance Meade’s unique Goldsmith collection. Capt. Philip Vanbrug is appointed Con- 
This new material enables her in her Intro- | mander of the Severn Man of War, in the 
duction to throw fresh light on topics | 700m of Capt. Fleming who hath refigned. 
illustrating the letters, such as Goldsmith’s 
relations with his family, the authenticity of | Letters from Marfeilles, dated the 20th 
his Fiddleback adventure, the abandonment | In{ftant, N.S. advife, that the French Squad- 
of his East India voyage, the writing of | ron had at laft bombarded Tripoli in Barbary, 
‘Threnodia Augustalis,’ and the production | and that in 5 fucceeding Nights, they had 
of ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ In an appendix ! thrown into it 1873 Bombs. 
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Literary and Historical | 


_Notes. 


‘POEMS FOR YOUNG LADIES.’ 


A BrpiioGRAPHicaL Note. 


ART of Oliver Goldsmith’s hack-work in 


the wretched year 1766 was the prepara- 
tion for John Payne of a collection of poems, | 
The 


entitled ‘Poems for Young Ladies.’ 
volume was published in December, as is 
indicated by the notices and reviews, but 
bore on the title-page the date 1767. 
the work of selection and for writing the pre- 
face, Payne paid ten pounds (Forster, ‘ Life 
and Times of Goldsmith,’ 1855, p. 242). 
Goldsmith was still in financial _ straits, 
although he was already known as the author 
of the ‘ Chinese Letters,’ the essays contrib- 
uted to the Bee, the ‘ Traveller,’ and the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ During the same year 
he translated Formey’s ‘History _ of 
Philosophy,’ and was doubtless also working 


on a second book of selections, the ‘ Beauties | 


of English Poesy’ (1767). Thus he appears 
to have needed the money more than a reputa- 
tion as editor of such a collection, for ‘ Poems 
for Young Ladies,’ appeared 
name on the title-page. 


The purpose of the book is explained in> 
Fordyce’s | 
excellent Sermons for young women [1765, | 
just the year before] in some measure gave 


Goldsmith’s preface. ‘‘ Doctor 


rise to the following compilation,’’ he writes | 
One of the studies recommended to. 


cultivated young ladies by the 
clergyman was poetry. The editor, accord- 


ingly, takes pains to select ‘‘ not only such — 


Pieces as innocence may read without a 
blush, but such as will even tend to strengthen 
that innocence’ (p. vi). The preface con- 
tinues to describe the editor’s task, ending 
in an unabashed puff. The poems selected are 
“ the very flower of our poetry ”’ (p. vi), every 
one of which singly would ‘‘ have procured an 
author great reputation (p. iv). A knowledge 
of them, furthermore, would allow any young 
lady ‘(to mix in modern conversation ”’ 
(p. vi). 

‘Poems for Young Ladies’ exists in three 
editions ; the first as already described ; a new 
edition in 1770 bearing Goldsmith’s name on 
the title-page ; and an edition with alterations 
and additions in 1785. These three volumes 
deserve a bibliographical description, not only 


For | 


without 


eminent | 


as a slight contribution to a complete biblio- 
graphy of Goldsmith, but as_ revealing 
parlour-books of unusual interest. Goldsmith 
as editor merely did an odd job for ten 
| pounds. He also added a volume to the 
_ genteel literature of his age, literature pur- 
' chased, if not read, by the ladies of matchless 
taste who later on in the century attended 
Thomas Sheridan’s ‘‘ Attic evenings ’’ or con- 
_vened elsewhere in conversation-parties. 

somewhat extended bibliographical 
description of the three editions of ‘ Poems 
for Young Ladies’ is as follows: 


1767 (Published December 15, 1766). Poems 
| for | Youne Lapzes. | In Three Parts. | Devo- 
tional, Moral, and Entertaining. | The whole 
being | A Collection of the Best Pieces | in 
our Language. | External Graces all decay; | 
Their Power is quickly past: | A well-form’d 
Mind extends their Sway, | And bids each 
beauty last. | Anonym. | London: | Printed 
for J. Payne, in Paternoster Row. | 
MDCCLXVII. 

Small octavo. 
sures 6 x 34in. 

Signatures :—A, four leaves; B-Q, in eights; 
R, four leaves. 

Pagination :—P. (i), title; p. (ii), blank; pp. 
| (iii) and iv-vi, ‘‘ Preface”; pp. (vii) and (viii), 
_ Contents”; pp. (1) and 2-248, text; pp. (90 
and (132) are blank; “ Part II” begins on p. 
(91); “ Part IIL” begins on p. (133). 

“Poems for Youn adies ” is repeated at 
the beginning of each Part as a caption-title. 

ai running title is the same as the caption- 
title. 

The only ornaments are two ornamented 
rules [stars] on the first page of each part. 
| There seems to be a difference of opinion re- 
garding the sewing of the book. The copy that 
| IT examined (Harvard University) is a small 
octavo. Mr. Tolo Williams in ‘Seven 
Eighteenth Century Bibliographies ’ (1924, pp. 
139-140) describes the British Museum copy as 
| octavo also. The notices of the book, however, 
in the magazines of the time do not agree. 
The Critical Review calls it octavo, but the 
Monthly Review calls it duodecimo. Mr. John 
P. Anderson of the British Museum records 
it duodecimo in the bibliography to 
Austin Dobson’s ‘ Life of Oliver Goldsmith.’ 
The ‘London Catalogue’ also describes it as 
duodecimo. 


British Museum copy mea- 


1770. Poems for Youne LaprEs. | in Three 
parts. | Devotional, Moral and Entertaining. 
| The Whole being | A Collection of the Best 
Pieces | in our Language. | By Dr. Gorp- 
smitH, | Author of the Traveller, a Poem: | 
External Graces all decay; | Their Power is 
quickly past: | A well-form’d Mind extends 
their Sway, | And bids each Beauty last. | 
Anonym. | A New Eprrrow. | [triple rule] | 
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Lonpon: | Printed for W1Lt1am DaveENHILL, Girdle’ (Waller); four Oriental Eclogues 


| (Numb. 8.) in Cornhill, 1770. 


_ This edition is a reprint of the first, being 
identical with it in every respect except the 
title-page. 


1785. Porms for Youne Laptgs, | in three 
Parts. | Devotional, Moral, and Entertaining. 
| (Selected by Dr. Goldsmith.) | to which is 
now added, | The much-admired Poetical 
Readings of | Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Hender- 
son, | As recited at Free-Masons Tavern, | 
The Whole Being | A Collection of the Best 
Pieces | in our Language. | [rule] | External 
Graces all decay; | Their Power is quickly 
past: | A well-form’d Mind extends ‘their 


Sway, | And bids each Beauty last. Anonmy. | 


[sic) | [rule] | London: Printed by E. 


Johnson, Ludgate Hill. | mpccixxxv. 


Duodecimo. Calf. Page measures 4 x 6% (cut). 
Signatures:—A, four leaves; B-M, in 
twelves; N, six leaves. : 
Pagination:—P. (i), half-title, “‘ Poems | for 
| Young Ladies.” P. (ii), blank; p. (iii), title- 
page; p. (iv), blank; pp. (v)—ix, “ ace ”” 
pp. (x)—(xii), Contents ”’; 
pp. (84) and (124) are 
ro og on p. (85); “ Part III” begins on p. 
125). 


The caption-title at the beginning of each 
part is ‘‘ Poems | for | Young Ladies.” 
PP sg running title is the same as the caption- 
itle. 

The only ornaments are two ornamented 
ruled on the first page of each part. 


The poems of the first edition included the 
following: ‘ Deity’ (Boyse), Adam’s ‘ Morn- 
ing Hymn’ (from ‘ Paradise Lost’), ‘ Messiah’ 
and ‘ Universal Prayer’ (Pope), selection 
from ‘Night Thoughts’ (Young), three 
Hymns (Addison), ‘The Day of Judgment ’ 
(Ogilvie). These are the Devotional group. 
The Moral poems included: ‘ Edwin and 
Angelina’ (Goldsmith), three Fables of 
Edward Moore. the ‘Story of Lavinia’ 
(Thomson), ‘ Advice to a Lady’ (Nugent), 
‘A Fairy Tale’ and ‘A Night Piece on 
Death ’ (Parnell). The Entertaining poems 
were: a group of translations consisting of 
‘The Parting of Hector of Andromache’ 
(Pope), ‘ The Death of Dido’ (Dryden). ‘ The 
Story of Narcissus’ (Addison), ‘ The Story of 
Ceyx and Alcyone’ (Dryden); ‘ Baucis and 
Philemon’ (imitation of Ovid by Swift); 
‘The Story of Teribozus and Ariana’ 
(Glover); ‘Marriage, a Vision’ (Dr. 
Cotton); ‘The Fan’ (Gay); ‘A Winter 
Piece’ (John Philips); ‘On the Friendship 
betwixt Sacharissa and Amoret’ and ‘On a 
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(Collins) ; ‘ Letter from Italy ’ (Addison). 

| To these were added in the edition of 1785: 
'‘John Gilpin,’ ‘The Grand Question 
| Debated’ (Swift), ‘Elegy’ and ‘ Epitaph’ 
| (Gray), ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ (Dryden), ‘ The 
| Jugglers’’ (Gay), ‘ Elegy to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate Lady ’ (Pope). 


From the tone of the reviews, the first 
appearance of ‘ Poems for Young Ladies’ was 
far from causing a sensation. A writer in 
the Monthly Review (March 1767) picks flaws 
in the language of the editor’s preface. The 
Critical Review (December 1766) attacks his 
judgment :— 

This publication might with equal propriety 
have been stiled ‘Poems for old ladies, for 
middle-aged ladies, and for young persons of 
both sexes’ as for young ladies. e can by 
no means recommend the judgment of the 
author in his selection; nor can_we see why 
Deity, a poem of Boyse, and the Day of Judg. 
ment, by Mr. Ogilvie, should be particularly 
appropriated to the perusal of young ladies, 
and employ fifty-two pages. the author 
bestowed any pains, we think he might have 
exhibited a far more proper collection; for 
perhaps no language abounds more than the 
English with poems, episodes, and copies of 
verses peculiarly fit for his purpose. As to the 
contents, they are extracted from authors well 
known; so that the judgment shewn in the 
selection alone falls under our review. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine takes no notice of 
it at all. 

The poems selected are of interest variously 
as one may be interested in the eighteenth 
century. The copy of the first edition now in 
the library of Harvard University appears to 
have been preserved because of an_ interest 
in John Gay. But it is to students of Gold- 
smith, of course, that the book has its first 
appeal. There is Goldsmith’s critical opinion. 
Is it signifiant that he scarcely sought outside 
his own century for the ‘‘ very flower of our 
| poetry’’? What is a lover of Goldsmith to 
say about the inclusion of ‘ Edwin and 
Angelina’ as the first of the moral poems 
among a selection any one of which “ would 
have procured an author great reputation”! 
But these are matters for the critic of 
manners and men. It is my purpose in this 
brief bibliographical note to record further 
only some observations regarding the edition 
of 1785. 

The printing of this edition reveals two 
changes in the text that are of interest. The 
first is the appearance of a different version 
of ‘ Edwin and Angelina.’ The second is the 
significance of the poems added. I shall 


speak of the last first. 
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The book was printed late in July 1785 by 
E. Johnson, who, whatever else he was, was 
enterprising enough to seize a good oppor- 
tunity. He brought before his public an old 
selection of poems for genteel young ladies at 
a time when the genteel society of London 
(and Bath) was flocking to public and private 
readings of poetry, lectures on elocution, and 
demonstrations of it. Thomas Sheridan, 
father of the dramatist, and John Henderson, 
actor from Bath, were prominent among those 
who gave readings. Sheridan had declaimed 
at fashionable breakfast-parties and with 
Miss Linley had formerly (1769) given pro- | 
grammes of recitations and ballads (his. 
“ Attic evenings ’’’) in Bath and London. His | 
ideas of elocution and its benefits in the educa- 
tion and character of men are well 
known, Boswell joined his classes 
in elocution (F. Rae, ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ | 
i, 35) and Mrs. Siddons termed him 
“the father of my fortune and my 
fame ”’ (ibid., i, 36). Hannah More testifies | 
tohis dulness at Mrs. Vesey’s (Roberts, ‘ Life | 
of Hannah More,’ i, 395). His appearances 
with Henderson, however, met with great suc- 
cess. At these occasions he read his own) 
‘Discourse on Oratory,’ Pope’s ‘ Verses to an 
Unfortunate Lady,’ Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ | 
(selections from the dialogue of Adam and 
Eve), and most certainly Dryden’s ‘ Alex-. 
ander’s Feast,’ upon which he prided himself 
and upon the rendering of which he had_ 
decided ideas. Henderson read from Sterne, | 
Prior, Gray, the letter of Junius, but par- | 
ticularly ‘John Gilpin,’ which usually | 
pleased the audience more than Dryden’s 
great ode at the hands of Sheridan. 

Now these two gentlemen rented Free- 
masons’ Hall during the Lenten season of 
1785 and gave there a series of tremendously 
popular readings. John Ireland records | 
(‘Letters and Poems of . . . Henderson,’ 1786. | 
pp. 256-257) that they gained thereby some 
£800. ‘John Gilpin’s Race’ became so 
popular that one printseller sold 6,000 copies — 
(ihid.). Large crowds continued to come, and | 
the practice would have been continued | 
another year but for Henderson’s death not | 
long after. a 

To return to Mr. E. Johnson, printer. | 
Riding the crest of a wave of popularity | 
stirred up by Sheridan and Henderson, he 
awakened from its slumbers Goldsmith’s 
‘Poems for Young Ladies,’ freshened it up 
for the parlour and the boudoir with the new 
dress, ‘‘to which is now added the much- 
admired poetical readings of Mr. Sheridan | 


and Mr. Henderson as recited at Free-Masons 
‘Tavern,’ and sent it forth bound up into a 
slightly larger duodecimo. 

So far as I have learned, its reception was 
even more chilly than the unfriendly reviews 
of 1766 and 1767. A notice of it appeared 
in Lloyd’s Evening Post (July 22-25, 1785) 
advertising it ‘‘ for the Use of Schools’! 
But the “Lnglish Keview, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Critical Review, Monthly Review, 
European Magazine, and Town and Country 
Magazine for 1785 and 1786 took no notice of 
it whatsoever. ‘John Gilpin’s Race’ enjoyed 
a substantial boost, but ‘Poems for Young 
Ladies’ apparently fared but ill upon -the 
wave and sank to oblivion with only a ripple. 

As for the ballad ‘Edwin and Angelina,’ 
too much could be said for the limits of this 
note. It is commonly known as ‘ The 
Hermit,’ having been made popular by its 
appearance in Chapter viii of the ‘ Vicar of 


Wakefield’ under the simple title of ‘A 


Ballad.’ A comparison of the editions of 
‘Poems for Young Ladies ’ 1767 and 1785 re- 
veals that Goldsmith’s ballad stands in two 
different versions. In the edition of 1785 it 
is shorter by three stanzas. Ten stanzas have 
been rewritten. Quotation marks have been 
adopted to indicate dialogue. And there are 
several less noticeable differences in phrasing. 
All is clearly for the improvement of the 
poem. Further examination shows that the 
version of 1785 is identical with that in the 
first edition of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ But 
Goldsmith had been dead for eleven years and 
could have had no hand in the volume. 
Clearly the person responsible for it rejected 
the version originally selected by Goldsmith 
and reprinted in its place the ballad as he 
found it in the ‘ Vicar,’ doubtless recognizing 
it as better and more widely known. What 
version, then, is that of 1767? The ‘ Vicar’ 
had gone through three editions before ‘ Poems 
for Young Ladies’ appeared. Yet the un- 
accountable Goldsmith did not follow either 
the first or the second editions of the ‘ Vicar.’ 
Instead, he printed not only a different ver- 
sion, but a worse one. Could Goldsmith have 
gone back to the earliest form of the ballad, 
printed privately in 1765 for the amusement 


of the Countess of Northumberland? This 
last, from an examination of further 
evidence, seems most probable. 

No copy of the original ‘Edwin and 


Angelina’ is known to exist. The last trace 
of it was in the sale of the library of Richard 
Heber, 1834-1836. Two biographers of Gold- 
smith, Prior and Foster, say they saw this 
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copy. Prior says that Heber lent him the 
book for the preparation of the ‘Life of 
Goldsmith’ (‘ Life,’ ii, 80-82). He promises 
to print the entire poem ‘‘ with the variations 
made in successive editions.’’ He does this 
only indirectly, however, using the version of 
the second edition of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ 
(the commonest one) and placing the variants 
in footnotes. Unfortunately Prior is not 
careful. He uses two terms for the same 


thing in his notes, where he marks stanzas | 


as standing so in ‘‘the original’’ and also 
in the ‘‘ first edition.’’ I believe, further- 


more, that he did not attempt to give all the 


differences. But it is apparent that he has 
given the principal variations from the 
original, And it is upon the evidence of 
Prior’s stanzas that the ‘ Edwin 
Angelina’ of ‘Poems for Young Ladies,’ 
1767, may be considered an earlier version 
than that of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ For 
some reason, perhaps only whim, Goldsmith 
restored its former title and most of its lines. 
If it is not identical with the lost Heber copy 


it is at least the oldest extant version of the | 


poem. 


The evidence for this I can briefly sum- | 
marize as follows: Prior’s notes and the ver- | 


sion in ‘ Poems for Young Ladies,’ 1767, are 
identical in 

(1) the ten stanzas, 

(2) the ten stanzas that appear entirely 
rewritten in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

(3) the absence of quotation marks to indi- 
cate change of speakers, but the presence of 
them to mark the couplet in stanza viii quoted 
from Young, 

(4) the title. 

The less significant variations cannot be 
straightened out with complete satisfaction. 
Of these Prior notes eleven. The version of 
‘Poems for Young Ladies’ corresponds to 
four of these. The other seven, although not 
corresponding to Prior, follow the version of 
the second edition of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
Some lines are like nothing else in all the 
versions. A few follow the first edition of 
the ‘ Vicar.’ Thus, in the main, ‘ Poems for 
Young Ladies’ follows Prior and contains 
much of the original ballad, perhaps all. 
Goldsmith, however, may have simply taken 
one of the versions of the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ and purposely antiquated it for the 
volume. The matter cannot be settled defin- 


itely till the Heber copy turns up. 


Hattam Bonner. 
University of Buffalo. 


and | 


BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS, 
1559-1613. 
(See ante pp. 21, 40. 57, 76, 93, 113). 
1601. 
February. To Mr. John Berkeley in full 
payment for the Silver Spurres 2.0.6 
| May 3. Given to Mr. Harris in reward 
| for a stallion that my L° Chamberlen* 


gave my Lord 
3. To the Groom that kept him 2.0.0 
3. Vaid Mr. Gibbins for his charges 


to Tetbury about the covering of mares 6/4 


Julie. For 2 crossbowes with the cases and 
gaffles 3.10. for 2 dosen of crossbow 
arrowes with a case 11/8 Ay. eae 


10. Paid for 2 liams and collers brought - 
by W™ Driver 


| 20. Given to the Keeper of Wedgenock 
Park for a bucke - 6.8 


August 2. Paid Humfrey Kindon for my 
Lords charge to my Lady Devereux for 
| claret wine sugar and beere at Noneton 
| 2/6 to the Cook 3/4 to the Yoeman of 
| the chambers 3/4 to the butler 3/4 the 
stable 3/4 Provander for the horses 5/- 
In reward to Mrs. Knowles Keeper of 
Kinsburie Park 10/- to a woman that 
brought bere 
Buckhunting 
charges 


| 3. To the Keeper of Rudsin Park 10 - 


19. Given to ffynnis my Lord of Hunting- 
tons man for a brace of buck 18/- 
Given to St John Greys man Kep of 
Bradgate House 5/- 


August 19. To Humfrey Kindon for my 
Lords charges into Leicestershire viz. to 
John Barker for trymming yor Lo 2/6 
Given to Mr. Sherleys workmen at his 
house 1/6 to the Keeper for a buck in 
Mr. Sherleys Park 10/-.. . to the Keepe 
of Burleigh Park for a buck 7/- To the 
maides at Mr. Savages of Sutton Bun- 
nington 4/- In reward for a buck to Mr. 
Norton 10/- for pigions for hawks 6d. 
Given at Mr. Savages of Seagrave 4/- To 
old Poole the Cooke at Bradgate 5/- To 
the Keeper at Bradgate for a buck 10/- 
To the Keeper of Newhall Parke for a 
bucke 6/8 10.1.9 


* George Carey, 2nd Baron Hunsdon. His 
daughter Elizabeth married Sir Thomas 
Berkeley. 
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20. Given to Cato one of the Keepers of 


Leicester forrest 10/- 
Sent to the Keepes of Antile park for a 
stag 1.0.6 


25. Paid Richard Symons the men 
p bill . 19. 10 
Paid Humfrey Kindon to bear 
charges into Rutlandshire 6.8.0 
Delivered to the Steward to pay Smale 
for a deer net . 6 

December 24. Paid to Richard 
huntsman given to the Keeper of Max- 
stock park for a buck 5/- and for his 
charges 1/- 6/- 
Paid to Richard the ffalconer for 2 pair 
of bells for the hobbies 6d. for a lewer 1/2 
for shott to kill hawksmeat 3/2 for a 
pair of hawks bells 8d. for lead 6d. 6/- 

March. Itm to Nicholas Marsh to bear his 
charges into Glouct 


1602 
July 5. To Humfry Kindon upon his bill 
for buckhunting charges 

August 10. Paid to Mr, Thomas —— 
for a litle bay nag ane 
Delivered to Mr. John Smyth to pay ta 
tawneys bought by him at London 

a7. 12. 10 

1603. 

June 16. Paid to Nicholas Marsh for a 
horne that yor L° gave him 10/- 

July 3. Given in reward to the Keeper 
of Saperton Park 8/- 
Itm for mending and stringing your guilt 
bowe - 

8. Delivered to the Steward to buy a greene 
velvet sadle for my Lord 6.0.0 
Given the 8th of Julie to the Keeper of 
Tortworth Parke for a buck 10/- 
Itm p4 to Roger Segar the 20th of 
Julie for bringing of a brace of buck 
from Callowden to Dreyton 12/- 

September 17. Paid to Maurice Mallett 
for my Lords charges into the fforest to 
Mr. Catchwayes*, Mr. Baynams & Mr. 
Braynes 5.9.5 

October. Given my Lady Chandois Kep 
for fees for one do and bringing him 7/- 
Given in reward at Mr. Duttons [of Shir- 
borne] to the huntsman 1/- 
Given to one that brought a mare and 


a stone colt out of the Isle of Wight, 
which were sent thither by Milleson  16/- 
To Maurice Mallett for his charges 
Marshes and the huntsmen at Tetbury 8/- 
1604. 
April 23. Paid to Richard Varley for a 
new hawking bag 2.0.0 
May 21. Given to St William ffieldings 
[of Newnham Paddox] man that brought 
Countesse the brache 2/- 
July. Paid the 20th of July to Thomas 
Lawford for a colt that my Lord ie 


of him weh died 
July 20th. Paid to John Freeman ea 12 
paire of dogg Couples 5/- 


16. Paid to Nicholas Marsh and Maurice 
Mallett in full payment for their charges 
and the huntsmen and hounds from 

Berkeley to Callowden 14/- 
Paid to Adnet for keeping the black 
cropeare brach 5/- 


1 20. Paid to Mr. Petoe for 12 liams and 


Collers bought at London 15/- 
August 1. Given to Keeper of Acton park 
8/- And to the crossbowe bearer 1/- 9/- 
Given in reward at Sir John Poyntz. . 
/ 
6. Given in reward to St Tho. Throk- 
mertons Keeper for a brace of buck 16/- 
October 1. To Freeman to bear his charges 
to St Carey Raleighs to buy a gelding 6/- 
3. To the huntsmen and their charges and 


eight couple of hounds from Berkeley to 
Callowdon 15/- 


20. Paid for a grey gelding tone of 


Rock 0 
November 19. Itm to Nicholas Pie for 
finding a hare 1/- 


And to a shepherd that hallowed the 
hare 3d. 

23. To Nicholas Marsh upon his bill for 
hunting charges 12/ 
The same day to Henry Huntsman for 
going for hounds to St Cary Raleighs 2/- 


December 2. To George Phillimore for a 
tassell gentle wet afterwards died 1.0.0 


* George Catchway, of Bigswear, Forest of 
Dean. 


1605. 

January. Itm to Mr. Goodeers* man in 
reward 2/- 
* Goodeer of Polesworth, Co. Warwick. 


Pooley Park was part of this estate. 
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7. To the Keeper of Pooley Park in 
reward 4/- 
Given in reward at St W™ Goodeers to 
the officers in the house 3.0.0 
The same day for horsemeat at the Cock 
at Polesworth 


Februarie 18. Paid to John Freeman for 
carrying a gelding to London which my 
Lord gave to the Erle of Northampton 

18/4 
Greene cloth 
for huntsmen. 

March 2. Paid at Coventry for 8 yardes of 
greene carsie for the huntsmen taken up 
last Somer 1.14.4 


Marche 24. Delivered imprest to the foote- 
man to beare his charges with letters and 
a gelding to Mr. Gascoine ET 6 
M4 that the gelding fell lame and was the 
first day brought back againe and the 
footeman was forth 8 daies 8/- So he 
oweth to My Lord 9/6 to be answered 
out of his wages 
29. Paid to Mr. Petoe of Sowe for 8 
strikes of wheat for the houndes 10/6 
Given to Freemans boy that brought the 
whelp 1/- 
May 8 Given to William Ambler for 
teaching the gelding to amble 18/- 
17. Paid for 11 qrs. of otes for the hounds 


Itm to My Lords purse to play at bowles 


Itm to Anthony Conand the huntsman 
for his charges and the huntsboye and the 
hounds from Callowdon to Berkeley 
210 
Julie 6. Given unto S™ George Huntleys* 
man that brought yo Lop the tassell of a 
gossehawk 
Julie 14. Paid to Robert King upon his 
bill for hunting charges to St Henry 
Pooles [of Saperton, Glos. ] 128 8 


28. For bread and milke for the hounds 


9 daies 


December 6. Paid to Tant of Wicken for 
11 dog horses 


1606. 
April 17. Paid to Tant for 12 dog horses 
for the hounds 


May 9. Paid to John Freeman to bring 


* Of Frocester, Glos. | 


| downe eleven horses from London to 
Callowdon and a groome es 
Given to the Keeper of St. James Park 1/- 
June. Itm to Scott the horne maker for 
three hornes one of them at 13/- one for 
John Ligon at 9/- and one for Knott at 
5/- 
5. To the ferry man at Hampton ferrie for 
carrying over My Lord his men and 
horses 1/8 
Imprest to Mr. Tho Ligon to beare his 
charges to London and to buy huntsmens 
hornes and hawks lewers 2.10. 
Julie. Given to the Keeper of Tortworth 
Pke for a buck 10/- 
Sept. 14. To Sigar to give to the Keepers 
of Wedgenock Park for a buck 10/- 


Erratum :—At ante p. 114 under date Aug. 9 
(1600) for ‘* botchier ” read botehier. 


GOR 


0 


| 
| 
| (To be continued). 
| 
| 
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OILUS AND CRESSIDA’: “MY 

SACRED AUNT.’”’—When Hector (IV. 
_y. 134) called the mother of Ajax by this 
‘appellation, he was apparently under the 
_ impression that she was Hesione, who was 
indeed married to Telamon, but, so far as I 
know, is not credited by any ancient author 
with having given birth to Ajax. His mother 
is called Periboea or Eriboea. But as Tela- 
| mon appears to have had three wives, Shakes- 
peare may be forgiven this indifference to 
classical orthodoxy. 

HarMATOPEGOS. 


LEEPING OUT IN HYDE PARK.—The 
following from The Times of Aug. 16 
seems worthy of a corner in ‘N, & Q.’ as 
indicative of what might perhaps be 
called underworldly custom in the nineteen- 
twenties. I am not sure whether the Police 
officer means that the habitual sleepers ite 
speaks of are taking afternoon naps , or 
whether they ‘‘ sleep out ’’ as the seaman did 
—which seems to indicate spending the night. 
Mr. Head, the Marlborough Street magis- 
trate, had before him yesterday Edward John- 
son, 21, a seaman, on a charge of sleeping out 
in Hyde Park and wandering abroad without 
visible means of subsistance. The defendant 
snid that he had been sleeping in the Park 
only during the past three weeks. Mr. Mead. 
—What is the residential population of Hyde 
Park in the daytime? Police officer.—At least 
150 people sleep there habitually. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


E DUKE OF SUSSEX. — Andrew 
Robertson, the miniaturist (1777-1845) 
records (‘ Letters and Papers,’ p. 136) his 
calling on the Duke of Sussex at Windsor on 


Feb. 19, 1807. The Duke, he said, was ‘‘study- 


ing Gaelic—showed me grammar—Scotch 
accent.’’ Is anything else known of the 
Duke’s Gaelic, and did he speak with a 
Scotch accent ? 

J. M. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C. 


HE GREEN PARK.—<According to Alger- 
non Graves’s list of pictures exhibited at 
‘the Free Society of Artists ‘‘ a view of Lord 
Adam Gordon’s house in the Green Park,” 
painted by —— Fowler, was shown at the 
Society’s exhibition of 1782. Surely this 
should be Lord Adam’s nephew, Lord William 


Gordon, who was appointed Deputy Ranger | 


of St. James’s and Hyde Parks in 1778, and 
had a house there, the doors from which now 
stand at the Albert Gate. So far as I know, 
Lord Adam, who died in 1801, never had any- 
thing to do with the parks. 

J. M. Buriocu. 


ATHANIEL FIENNES AND LINCOLN- 

SHIRE.—Col. N, Fiennes, a member of 
the Long Parliament, and an officer in the 
Parliamentary army, married, first, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Sir John Eliot of Cornwall, 
M.P., and secondly, Frances, dau. of Richard 
Whitehead of Tythesley, Hants. His second 
son by the first marriage, Nathaniel, of 


Brumby Hall in Frodingham, Lincolnshire, | 


by his will, 1672, desired that a monument 
should be placed to his mother, Elizabeth 
Fiennes, in Frodingham Church. He wished 
to be buried in Broughton Church, Oxon, and 
left a widow, Elizabeth, but no children. 

Col, N. Fiennes died in 1669, at Newton 
Toney, Wiltshire. What could have brought 
his first wife and son to Lincolnshire? When 
did Elizabeth (née Eliot) die? 

G. S. GIBBoNs. 


ALEBISSE: DE PERCY.—In the Visit- 

ations of Yorkshire, Hugo (II) Male- 

bisse is given as marrying ‘‘ Emma, daughter 
and heir of Henry de Percy of Acaster.”’ 

Collins, Vol. ii, p. 295, under ‘ Percy 
Family’ has the following : 

Agnes Percy and Josceline de Louvain had 
several daughters, one of whom was _ tlie 
mother of Richard Malebis, whom the Lady 
Agnes expressly calls “ her grandson ” in her 


charter confirming his donation of two 
oxgangs in Litton, etc. (which she had before 
given him), to the church of Salley [?—this 
word is illegible in the copy sent me] and to 
whom Richard de Percy granted the patronage 
of Handale Nunnery. 

Richard Malebis, grandson of the Lady 
Agnes de Percy, is evidently Richard (III) 
who founded the Monastery of Neubo, Lin- 
coln, 1198; died 1209, a son of Hugo (II), 
who is stated to have married Emma de 
Percy (Guisboro Cartulary), but I believe it 
is an error calling her a daughter of Henry 
de Percy. 

Richard (11) Malbis had a brother, Sir 
Simon (III) Maltbye (Malbye) Lord of Cow- 
ton in Craven, from whom descend the Beck- 
withs of Clynt.  ‘‘ Roger Beckwith, born 
1648, sold Handale or Grendale Priory, 
founded by Richard de Percy, 1133, to Mr. 
Sanderson in 1666.’’ But the Beckwiths evi- 
dently did not obtain this property through 
Sir Simon Maltbye, but through Elizabeth 
Malebisse, a co-heiress, lineally descended 
from the above Richard (III) Malebisse, who 
married as her second husband, in 1881, 
Adam Beckwith of Clynt. 

In a pedigree of Beckwith a different wife 
is given to Hugo (II) Malebisse, as follows: 
‘“ Hugh (II) son of Hugh (1) Malebisse, 
married first, Emma, daughter of William de 
Bray and Adelaide de Tonbridge; he married 
second, Maude Knyveton.”’ 

Is it not possible that there is at least one 
generation missing on the pedigree of Male- 
bisse ? 

Josceline de Louvain was born 1121. I 
have not the date of his marriage to Agnes 
de Percy; however, their daughter would 
hardly have been born much before 1140, and 
provided she married at sixteen, this would 
place her marriage to Hugh Malebisse circa 
1156. They had at least five children, con- 
sequently Hugh must have been living as late 
at 1166, yet Hugh (II) is stated to ‘‘ have 
made his will in the 3rd year of King 
Stephen ’’ (1138), nearly thirty years prior 
to his death, which seems hardly probable. 
Was not the Hugh who married Emma de 
Percy of a later generation than the Hugh 
who made his will 1138? 

Hugh (1) is said ‘‘ to have held lands in 
Yorkshire in 1086,’’ and by others ‘‘ to have 
come over in the train of William the Con- 
queror,”’ while it is obvious that a man who 
“came over ’’ in 1066 could hardly be father 
of a man who was not married until circa 
1156. 

In these notes I have referred to Sir Simon 
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(IIT) as Maltbye although he was a brother 
of Richard (III) Malebisse. It has been 
called to my attention that ‘the Maltby 
family must not be confused with that of 
Malebisse, who were Norman.’’ 

The Visitations of Yorks, in the pedigree of 
Malebisse of Acaster Malebis, gives: ‘‘ Sir 
Simon, Lord of Cowton in Craven, York, 
married a daughter of John, Lord of Meth- 
ley ’’; while in the British Museum, Harleian 
MSS. 4630, p. 408, it gives: ‘‘ Malbye of 
Cowton, Yorks,’? and commences with ‘‘ Sir 
Simon Maltbye, Knt., of Cowton, married a 
daughter of Mr. John Medley.’’ Twice later 
in the pedigree the name is spelt Malbye. 
This was copied by a well-known copyist. 
recommended by the British Museum. 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 

The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 

C., Canada. 

ALEBISSE AND BECKWITH ARMS.— 
In a.p. 1339 John, Lord Malebisse had a 
dispute with Harmon Beckwith, Esq., over 
the right of the latter to the Malebisse coat, 
Beckwith proving his right. He was descended 
from Sir Simon Maltbye (Malby, Malbis), 
Lord of Cowton in Craven, who was a brother 
of Richard Malebisse, ancestor of the above 

John. 

Does the fact that both of these branches 
used the same arms indicate that the coat 
must originally have belonged to the father of 
the two brothers from whom John and 
Harmon descended ? 


Richard Malebisse died in 1209, and if the | 


arms belonged to his father. they must have 
been in the family as early as circa 1150. By 
1339 the coat seems to have been, Argent, a 
chevron between three hinds’ heads erased 
gules. An earlier coat was evidently ‘‘ de 
arg. a iij teste de bis de goul—Sire John 
Malebis.’””’ Any information as to the 
antiquity of this coat would be appreciated. 
D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


IX STARS ON SEAL.—Among my family 
relics are two lady’s seals of about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Both 
display the initial E surmounted by six five- 
pointed stars—on one seal grouped three and 
three, and on the other four and two. What 

is the significance of the stars ? 

Frep. R. GAte. 


“MEAGUE ” AS NAME FOR AN IRISH 

RUNNING FOOTMAN. — Sir Robert 
Howard, in his play. ‘The Committee,’ 
depicts a faithful Irish retainer, evidently a 
running footman, called Teague. In Shir- 
ley’s play, ‘ Hyde Park,’ there is a footrace 
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and the crowd ‘“‘ within”’ cry ‘“‘ A Teague! a 
Teague! hey! ’’ while shortly afterwards one 
of the characters calls out ‘‘ Ha! well run 
Irish!’’ Can any reader tell me why the 
name Teague denoted an Irish runner? [ 
have not been able to consult ‘O. E. D.’ 


Joan Parkes. 
Holmbury St. Mary, Surrey. 


Se 3S. xi. 296 a somewhat similar query was 
asked, and drew replies to the effect that 
“ Teague ”—used on the stage of the eighteenth 
century as Pat or Paddy is now,—which has 
illustrious historical associations, is the Irish 
form of Thaddaeus, Thady. | At 8 S. ii. 161 
will be found a “ Long Note” on the subject, 
signed W. A. HeENpERSON, Johnson’s 
definition, “a name of contempt for an Irish- 
man,” and referring to ‘The Committee,’ 
Some correspondence on the subject followed, 
in which the passage in Shirley’s ‘ Hyde Park’ 
comes out as the earliest instance of the use of 
Teague for an Irishman (ibid. 350). _ Other 
derivations—from Timothy (for which Borrow 
is quoted) and from Tadhg = “ poet, philoso- 
pher ”—are suggested at 8S. v. 498. At 118. i. 
27, Mr. J. Piatr—who tells us “ Teague” 
should rhyme with “plague,” not with 
“league ’”’—supports the last derivation and 
rather derides that from Thaddaeus, which 
he takes for a back-formation from “ Thady.”] 

ARD FAMILY OF BRAYFIELD. — I 

should be glad if any of your readers 
could give any information in augmentation 
of the following pedigree :— 

John Ward. of Brayfield, married Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Robert Haselford, also of Bray- 
field, and had issue :— 

1. Jane, married to Richard Bayley. 

2. William, of Brayfield (ob. 17 July, 
1663), married Elizabeth, dau. of John West 


Lee of Easthorp, Co. Warwick, and had 
issue : 
(1) William; (2) Mary; 


(3) John, of Brayfield (0b. 14 Dec., 1663), 
married Rebecca, dau. of William Mulsho (?) 
of Thingdon, and had issue: a. William, of 
Brayfield (ob. 18 Jan., 1685), married Mary 
—— and had issue: (a) William, who mar- 
ried Catherine, dau. of Andrew Lant of East 
Haddon : issue, a son, Thomas. John Ward 
(3) had also thirteen other children, whose 
Christian names I do not know. Any inform- 
ation regarding them would be appreciated. 

(4) Judith. (5) Elizabeth. 

3. Mary, married to Richard Neale, of 
London. 

4. Judith, married to Edward Gest (or 
Guest) of Lutton, Co. Northampton. 

5. Manasses. 6, Robert. 7. Isabel. 

8. Daniel, who bought the estate and 
manor of Houghton Park from Lord Zouch, 
and lands of Stoke Albany and Wilbarston, 
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from Lord Danvers. He married Dorothy, 
dau. of Robert Pargiter, of Gretsworth, and 
had issue :— 

(1) William, aged 13 in 1618. 

(2) John, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Oxon, married Dorothy, dau. of Richard Par- 
giter, and had with other issue: a. John, b. 
at Spratton, Northamptonshire. He was 
vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, and the compiler 
of the seventeenth century diary, ‘ Links with 
Shakespeare,’ which was sold last April by 
order of the Council of the Medical Society of 
London. 

(3) Robert; (4) Margaret; (5) Elizabeth ; 
(6) Joane. 

Is there any connection between this family 
and the Wards of Guilsborough Hall, North- 
ampton ? 

JaMEs Srton-ANDERSON. 

22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


NGRAVING: IDENTIFICATION 

WANTED. — Can any reader help to 
identify an old engraving? It represents 
three nude male figures on the bank of, prob- 
ably, a stream (latter not shown). One figure 
has his nether garments partly drawn on, and 
he is pointing with agitation to some figures 
emerging from a group of trees in the left 
background. A second figure has apparently 
just climbed the bank, having both hands and 
one knee on the top and the other foot on a 
lower level. The third figure is upon his 
knees and one hand, leaning over the bank 
and extending the other hand apparently to 
another person whose fingers alone are shown 
in the engraving. In the right background 
is a barnlike building with a thatched roof. 
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Replies. 


THE COCK AT TEMPLE BAR. 
(clv. 3, 67, 102). 


LL lovers of Old London should be indebted 
to Dr. Kenneta Rocers for his valuable 
contributions on the above interesting subject 
and I hope the question of the actual site of 
Pepys’ ale-house of this same name will not be 
lightly passed over. 

I have long thought that there might have 
been another Cock near here, other than the 
Tennysonian one which formerly stood at 201, 
Fleet Street, on the site of which now stands 
a branch of the Bank of England, but I 
feared to come into the lists when every Lon- 
don historian who has written on the subject 
agrees that the tavern, frequented by the 
immortal diarist, closed during the Great 
Plague, and nearly two hundred years later, 
brought again into prominence by Tennyson. 
was either the same building or one which 
had occupied the same spot. There are also 
some people who still think that the present 
Cock Tavern, 22, Fleet Street, on the opposite 
side of the way, is the same hostelry, or 
occupies the same site as those already men- 
tioned. 

In F. G. Hilton Price’s ‘Signs of the 
Strand,’ p. 4, is the entry, ‘‘ Cock Alehouse, 
1681, late the Rose, next door to Temple Bar, 
south side, 235 Strand was the site of this 
sign,’’ and on p. 5, ‘‘ Rose, 1679, Next door 
to Temple Bar, south side, 1681, it was called 
the Cock, an alehouse ’’; but if these dates 
are right, this could not have been the one 


There is no monogram to assist identification 
but the date 1510 is clearly shown upon the. 


print itself. 
A. N. Davis. | 

UTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote the fol- 

lowing: 

1, “It is generally what one does not merit | 
which brings one the greatest cudos.” : 

2. “ All bad things come to him who waits.” 

3. “In the world of Mind there is no 
nationality.” 

4. “Tt is not what he knows but what he 
has forgotten which marks the truly learned 
man.” 

5. “Barren lands produce fruitful minds.” 

6. “Fools step in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

7. “ How rey people always are to per- 
suade other people to spend their money.” 

. “Progress is slow, decay rapid.” 

9. “The natural enemy of man is man.” 

A. H. Cooprr-Pricnarp. 


[6. Pope, ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ iii. 66.] 


Pepys frequented. On p. 3 he gives “‘ Bible 
and Sun, next Rose Tavern without Temple 
Bar. 1737, J. Hutton, a bookseller’’; was 
this Rose Tavern there at this date? 

With reference to Dr. Kennetn Rocers’ 
opinion that ‘‘ at Temple Bar’’ means “‘ next 
door,’’ may I quote Hilton Price’s statement, 
in his ‘ Signs of Old Fleet Street’: ‘‘I have 
several instances of the house [No. 1, Fleet 
Street] being described in 1664 as the Mary- 
gold and Sun, Without Temple Bar. When 
Temple Bar was taken down the entrance 
under the Bar was clearly seen.’”?’ From 
other references it appears that up to the year 
1677, the entrance to the Marygold was under 
the foot arch of the Bar, and was reckoned as 
being in the parish of St. Clement Danes, 
Strand. 

In connexion with the Cock, at 201, Fleet 
Street, Mr. Amprosr in his interesting 
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reply, in referring to illustrations of the 
token issued in 1655, says he has only come— 
across two of these, namely in Ackerman’s 
‘ Tradesmen’s Tokens of London,’ with the 
initials H.c-mM., and in Bell’s ‘ Fleet Street in 
Seven Centuries,’ where the letters are repre- 
sented as H.%M., and are so referred to in | 
the text; but I have seen at) least two other 
variants of this same reproduction. 

In the Illustrated London News of Dec. 13, 
1856, is a page of small illustrations, forty-six 
in number, of Old London Signs, ete., 
included in which is a representation of the 
sign of the Cock and the obverse and reverse 
of the token in question, with a thirty-six | 
line paragraph describing the tavern and its 
sign. This paragraph (with the illustra- 
tions) has, almost to the present day, been 
many times since reprinted by different 
owners or tenants of both No. 201 and No. 22. 
I have specimens on octavo fly-leaf writing- 
paper, first page printed on, the remaining 
three pages blank, and others on quarto buff- 
coloured paper, also with only the first page | 
printed on, remainder blank, 4pp. in all; 
another, 1 leaf quarto, buff paper, one page | 
containing matter as on _ beforementioned 
sheets, the reverse being occupied by an 
article from the City Press of Nov. 29, 1899, | 
entitled ‘A Famous Fleet Street Tavern’ ; 
and another, as the previous issue, but re-set 
in smaller type as an octavo sheet. 

These three illustrations also appear on a 
reprint of ‘ Will Wate:proof’s Lyrical Mono- 
logue. Made at The Cock,’ issued by the 
proprietor of the Cock, at 22, Fleet Street, as 
a four-page leaflet, similar to the one pre- 
viously described, 3 pp. printed, back one 
blank. 

A quarto pamphlet was published circa | 
1919, consisting of 8 pn., entitled ‘Ye Olde. 
Cock Tavern’; the front page was illustrated | 
with a representation of Tennyson writing his | 
Monologue ’’ in one of the ‘‘ boxes’”’ of the 
Cock, p. 2, blank; pp. 3-5, Will Waterproof’s | 
verses, headed with the three illustrations of | 
the sign and token; pp. 6 and 7, blank; back | 
page with a full-page illustration of ‘‘ Old | 
Temple Bar.’’ There was an earlier one, , 
circa 1899, almost the same as that previously | 
described, except that at the end of the verses | 
on p. 5 is reprinted the article from the City 
Press; at the top of p. 6 is the article from | 
the Illustrated London News, and at the 
bottom is a notice stating that ‘‘ Ye Olde | 
Cock Tavern’’ was founded 1559—the first | 
time we get a date of its establishment. It 
is enclosed in a bluish-grey wrapper, p. 1,— 
with the illustration as before mentioned ; : 


_of Jan. 6, 1883, which has views 


pp. 2 and 7 blank; p. 8 the view of Temple 
Bar; 8 pp. in all, this issue being slightly 
iarger than the later one. The City Press 
article has also béen separately printed on one 
side of a quarto sheet without any illustra- 
tion, and I have the three small illustrations 
from the Illustrated London News, a proof 
before any title, printed in the centre of a 


' quarto sheet of note paper. 


With all these reprintings of the represent- 
ation of the token, it is only natural that the 
blocks should have become worn; in fact, some 
of my specimens show it, and this is possibly 
the reason why such a careful writer as Mr, 
W. G. Bell should have made a slip in think- 
ing the initials were H.%-™M. 

The other illustration of the token I have is 
one appearing in an article in the Graphic, 
of May 15, 1886, signed by F. G. K., which 
I doubt not is the late Mr. F. G. Kitton, who 
also illustrated it. In a compartment on a 
hoarding at the entrance to the Cock (of 201, 
Fleet Street), is a sketch of this token cor- 
rectly delineated. This article has also an 
illustration of the mantelpiece and fireplace 
which was afterwards removed to the Cock’s 


new headquarters, No, 22, Fleet Street. 


I have also another illustrated article on 
the Cock, from the /llustrated London Neus, 
of the 
entrance and of the fireplace and mantel- 


| plece, but not of the token. 


An interesting pamphlet was published in 
1881, by Percy Fitzgerald, r.s.a., entitled ‘The 
Cock and other Fleet Street Taverns,’ in 
which the writer says Dickens was a fre 
quenter of the Cock and used to be very much 
amused with the grinning faces carved on the 
ornamental mantelpiece. Here, he says, on 
application, those in office would show you 

a little circular box in which is carefully 
preserved one of the copper tokens of the house, 
a little battered piece, with the device of a cock, 
and the inscriptions “‘ The Cock Alehouse ” and 
“C. H. M. Att Temple Barr, 1655.” 


Fitzgerald also quotes the Illustrated Lon- 
don News article of 1856, without naming his 
authority, and his reference to the sign as 
‘‘No. is very enigmatical to anyone not 
conversant with that, as this simply refers 
to the number of the illustration in the group 
of forty-six delineated and described therein. 

He also alludes (without stating any 
source) to the visit of ‘‘ an American visitor ” 
to the Cock, when this gentleman ‘had the 
good fortune to see Tennyson taking a chop 
and kidney at the tavern. He says that the 
poet looked ‘‘ aged and worn, and bent in the 
back, with hollow chest,’’ and that he did not 
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“call for the half a pint of port’’ (it was a 
pint of port) in the poem, but a plain pewter 
of stout. He also remarked how the head 
waiter regarded him with great solicitude and 
watched to see if other diners were looking at 
him. ‘‘ His manner to Mr. Tennyson was 
delightful, at once respectful and friendly— 
just as if he felt himself a partner in the 
work which has given the Cock a sort of 
literary reputation.’’ This is “‘ lifted ’? from 
a paragraph in the City Press of a date in| 
1862, entitled ‘Tennyson and his Chop! 
House,’ which I now have at my elbow. He, 
also quotes from Punch some ‘ Lines written | 
at the ‘‘ Cock,’’ Fleet Street,’ but he does not 
give any date. | 

Another poetical literary effort put forth in | 
praise of the Cock is a poem of fourteen 
yerses by Fred Wallis, published in the Morn- | 
ing Advertiser, of Feb. 1, 1919, entitled ‘ Ye 
Old Cock Tavern, Fleet Street,’ and repub- | 
lished by the then tenant, soon after, as an | 
oblong broadside in the style of the old. 
ballads or street songs, headed ‘‘ Ye Old Cock | 
Tavern, 22, Fleet Street, Founded 1549,” | 
thus ante-dating the place ten years, that is | 
according to the previous reckoning. | 

In this same newspaper, for Jan. 10, 1799, | 
is a paragraph relating to an action brought | 
against an attorney who was alleged to have. 
been drunk in ‘‘a public house called the 
Cock, near Temple Bar,’’ and to have been 
refused further liquor, and who assaulted the 
landlord in consequence of this refusal. He 
was fined forty shillings; but I only mention 
this as affording a proof of the Cock’s being 
in existence in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, a reference little earlier 
than Dr. Rocrrs’ researches have carried 


him. 
E. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
(To be continued). 


[FIGHTON (cliv. 390). — I am able to give 

some particulars, additional to those in 
the ‘D. N. B.’ of the father and grand- 
father of Lord Leighton, who were both phy- 
sicians, His family came originally from 
Shropshire. 

His grandfather, James (afterwards Sir 
James) Boniface Leichton, was invited to the 
Russian court about the beginning of the last 
century, and was court physician under both 
Alexander I and Nicholas I. Dr. Augustus 
Bozzi Granville, who saw him at St. Peters- 
burg in 1827, says that, in addition to his 


situation as Physician-in-Chief to the Navy, 
and Physician to the Empress, he had an 
extensive practice, and though advanced in 
years, was very active, and went through his 
duties with as much ease as his son, who had 
just settled at St. Petersburg and was also 
following the profession of medicine. (Gran- 
ville, ‘ St. Petersburg,’ 1829, ii. 253-4). Gran- 
ville further says that Dr. Leighton enjoyed 
considerable remuneration for his services, 
and lived in some state, and was highly 
esteemed by the Emperor Nicholas, who 
bestowed on him the orders of St. Vladimir 
and St. Anne. He returned to England with 
his son about 1830, and died at Greenford. 
Middlesex, 7 March, 1843.  (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1843, p. 445). (Record of the con- 
= of his knighthood has so far escaped 
me). 


Frederic Septimus Leighton, son of Sir 
J. B. Leighton, was born in 1800, and received 
his early education at Stonyhurst. He then 
went to join his parents at St. Petersburg, 
and was found employment in a merchant’s 
office ; but he soon abandoned mercantile pur- 
suits and adopted his father’s profession. He 
graduated in medicine at the University of 
St. Petersburg, passing his examination in 
Russian after only three months’ study and 
obtaining distinguished honours. Returning 
to this country, he graduated M.D. Edin- 
burgh in 1825, and took the Licence of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London in 
1834. From Edinburgh he came to London. 
married in his twenty-seventh year, Augusta 
Susan, daughter of George Augustus Nash of 
Edmonton, and then returned to St. Peters- 
burg, where he practised with success for two 
or three years, when his parents left Russia 
and he returned with them to England. He 
lived for a time at Scarborough (where his 
son Frederic was born, 3 Dec., 1830), and then 
set up in practice in London. His practice 
is said to have been successful, but was cut 
short by increasing deafness, which compelled 
him to retire. He resided abroad from 1843 
to 1852, and from 1852 to 1868 at Bath, when 
he returned to London, where he died on 
24 Jan., 1892, in his ninety-third year. Little 
seen in general society because of his deafness, 
‘“his one resource was reading, and he read 
in many languages and on many subjects. He 
was for a great part of his life absorbed in 
the study of metaphysics, but ended in the 
conviction that it was a fascinating waste of 
time.”’ (Medico -Chirurg. Trans., 1892, 
lxxv. 30). 


W. J. 
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ERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS (clv. 

40, 57).—Mr. Burton of Linley (see ante 

p. 41, col. 2) is probably Ralph Burton of 

Lindley, co. Leicester, father of Robert 

Burton of the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and 

of William Burton, the historian of Leicester- 
shire. 

Could not Sir Andrew Nowels (see ante p. 
60) be Sir Andrew Noel of Dalby, Co, Leices- 
ter, ancestor of Lord Gainsborough ? 

G. G. 


AUTHORSHIP OF PRAYERS (clv. 98).— 
For a full discussion on the history and 
authorship of the prayer Memorare, see Rev. 
H. Thurston, S.J., in the Month, October, 
1918, and Dr. Nikolaus Paulus in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Katholische Theologte, July, 1902. 
To put the matter briefly: There is no evi- 
dence that this prayer was used in the twelfth 


century, and still less evidence to point to. 
for the missing transcripts of Ramsey. Hunts 


St. Bernard as its author. Modern research 
has failed to find any record of the prayer 


anterior to the last quarter of the fifteenth | 


century, and then it is not found as an 
independent formula, but only as a section of 


200,000 copies of this prayer in different lan- 
guages printed for distribution, a no small 
advertising feat for the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The Memorare appears 
to have come into use in England about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The above 
information is taken from Fr. Thurston’s 
article. 
Rory FLercuer, 


PARISH REGISTER TRANSCRIPTS 
(clv. 81). — 1. Northamptonshire 


| parishes: There are transcripts of registers 


a longer prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary, | 


beginning Ad sanctitatis tuae pedes, dulcis- 


sima Virgo Maria. When the excerpt was 
made and achieved independent popularity is 
uncertain, but there is no evidence that it was 
much in use before the end of the sixteenth 
century. The author is unknown. 


| 


| 
| 


The | 


attribution to St. Bernard appears to have 
been due to confusion between the great Abbot 


of Clairvaux and another apostolic preacher 
of later date, Claude Bernard (1588-1641), 
known to his contemporaries as ‘‘le Pauvre 
Préte.’’ Claude Bernard worked with won- 
derful zeal and success among prisoners and 
criminals condemned to death. He effected 
the conversion of the most hardened sinners, 
and there is no doubt that the instrument to 
which he invariably had recourse was the 
recitation of the Memorare. Although not 
the author of the prayer, so completely was 
he identified with it in popular tradition, 
that a considerable number of the engraved 
portraits of this priest preserved in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris have the Memorare, 
as we know it, engraved beneath his portrait 
with the simple heading ORAISON DU R. P. 
BERNARD A LA VIERGE. Later editors appear 
to have misread this description and to have 
transformed it into an attribution to St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux : an easy mistake when it is 
realized how thoroughly the sentiment of the 
Memorare is in harmony with the mind of 
St. Bernard. Claude Bernard had more than 


of many North Hants parishes in the Heralds’ 
College, copied by Chester or by R. B. G. 
Bishops’ transcripts may have been used in 
some cases by these copyists. Before abandon- 
ing the search it might be as well to enquire 
of the Archdeaconries of Lincoln and Stow. 
2. Huntingdonshire parishes: Enquiry 
should be made at both Hitchin and Lincoln 


was in Lincoln diocese up to 1837. —_ Accord- 
ing to a ‘‘ Return respecting the Jurisdic- 
tion, Records, Emoluments, and Fees, of 
Ecclesiastical Courts, Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 26 March, 1830 
(205),’’ there was an ‘‘ Archdeaconry Court of 
Huntingdon at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, Dio- 
cese of Lincoln’”’ (p, 337). It appears from 
Report No. 498 of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury (p. 17), that documents belonging to the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon were still 
retained (in 1916)—‘‘ in the office of Messrs. 
Hawkins & Co., Hitchin, a firm which once 
held the office of Registrar for the Arch- 
deaconry.”’ The Report adds that these docu- 
ments had not been sorted, and should be 
transferred to the rightful custodians. It is 
more probable, however, that the Ramsey 
transcripts are still at Lincoln, as _ your 
correspondent states they have not been sent 
to Ely. Regarding Lincoln, the Report 
remarks (p. 25)—‘‘ ... in the Registry of 
the Bishops at Lincoln there should be an 
enormous mass of historical records for these 
counties and archdeaconries [ Bedford, Buck- 
ingham, Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, 
Oxford, Huntingdon, and parts of Cambridge- 
shire and Herts], which no longer belong to 
the diocese an exact division of 
records was quite impossible, and in what- 
ever of the later dioceses the district or parish 
may be to-day, the final place for search or 
enquiry must be at Lincoln.’’ 

I hope your correspondent will communi- 
cate the result of his search for the missing 
transcripts of North Hants and Ramsey. 


G. W. Wricst. 
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POPULATION OF INDIA: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY WANTED (clv. 98). 
—The Librarian at the India Office might 
assist Mr. Harper. The India Office does 
not use the word Eurasian. It uses ‘‘ Anglo- 
Indian ” to describe the offspring of British 
and Indian parents. Lord Winterton, M.P., 
Under-Secretary for India, speaking in the 
House of Commons, confirmed this. I am 
aware that in England most people under- 
stand the words ‘‘ Anglo-Indian ’’ to mean 
the offspring of purely British parents born 
in India. Some years ago the India Office 
sent out a circular telling its staff to abandon 
the use of the word ‘‘ Eurasian.”’ 
Tuos. 

Reform Club, Liverpool. 


puNcH (clv. 98).—The mask on the cover 

of Punch, referred to by R. M. G., repre- 
sents Lord Brougham. In that excellent 
political novel, ‘Chippinge,’ by the late 
Stanley Weyman, the author gives a pen 
picture of the famous statesman: he says :— 
Tall but lean and ungainly, with a long 
neck and sloping shoulders, he had one of the 
strangest faces which genius has ever worn. 
His clownish features, his high cheek-bones, 
and queer bulbous nose are familiar to us; 
for, something exaggerated by the caricaturist, 
they form week by week the trailing mask 
which mars the cover of “ Punch.” 


W. CourtHore Forman. 


The mask represents Lord Brougham, with 
whose politics the artist was much at 
variance. See also ‘ The Diary of Mr. Pips,’ 
where the Chancellor is described both in the 
letterpress and by the drawing in much the 
same spirit. The extraordinary nose is well 
shown, I was told by one who knew 
Brougham that he could move his nose in such 
a way that it reminded one of the upper lip 
of a feeding rabbit. 

F. Cock, M.D. 


The mask in all probability was intended 
for Brougham, a favourite butt of Punch in 
all the early volumes and up to his death in 
1868. 


C. W. 


This is a cruel caricature of Lord 
Brougham. See ‘ The History of Punch,’ by 
M. H. Spielmann, p. 202. The mask has 
appeared on the cover since 1849. Brougham 
was hated by his political associates. Lord 
Melhourne, Macaulay, and Thomas Creevey 
reviled him. See Lord Melbourne’s ‘ Life,’ 
by Wm. McCullagh Torrens, M.P., and ‘ The 

reevey Papers.’ 

WHITE. 
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[XCENSE: KUPHI (clv. 48).—According 
to the new edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon (1926) aspalathus was the 
name of a spinous shrub, yielding a fragrant 
oil, identified as ‘‘camel’s thorn,’’ Alhagi 
maurorum.  ‘‘ Alhagi’’ is defined in the 
‘N. E. D.’ as ‘‘ a genus of leguminous plants, 
some of which produce a kind of manna.” 

It will be a long time before the new edition 
of Liddell and Scott reaches the letter s, but 
according to the old edition (the one I use is 
the fifth, 1864), seselis was a shrub of the 
same kind as the sili or kiki (the ‘‘ palma 
Christi,”’ or castor-oil plant, called in Herod- 
otus il. 94, sillicyprium), identified by Littré 
as Tordylium Officinale, ‘‘ hart-wort,”’ an 
umbelliferous plant. Of ‘‘ hartwort,’’ the 
‘New English Dictionary ’ says: ‘‘1. Applied 
by early herbalists to their genus Seseli, 
including various umbelliferous plants now 
placed elsewhere. _Seseli aethiopicum is now 
Laserpitium latifolium, Herb Frankincense. 
2. A book-name for Tordylium maximum, 
one of the plants formerly included in the 
genus Seseli.’’ One of the quotations in the 
‘N. E. D.’ under “ seseli,’’ is from the 1753 
edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia: ‘‘ Seseli 
seed, in the materia medica, the name of the 
seed of a plant, called also by some 
libanotis.”” That would be Herb Frank- 
incense. 

Sthoenanthus must be a misprint for 
schoenanthus, ‘‘ rushflower.’’ The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
defines it as ‘‘ a sweet-scented grass of Asia, 
Andropogon schoenanthus, formerly used in 
medicine; camel’s hay.’’ 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


OXON OF HULL AND PONTEFRACT: 
PERROTT (cliv. 453; clv. 88). — The 
Perrotts mentioned by your correspondent 
were originally an old York family, but a 
branch settled in Hull. William was Warden 
of the Hull Trinity House, 1576. A member 
of the family was vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull, 1603. 

Richard Perrott, vicar of Hessle, 1640, was 
deprived by the Long Parliament, but he was 
buried and registered as Vicar of Hessle-cum- 
Hull. His daughter Elizabeth married 
Richard Hewett, Lord Mayor of York, 1665. 

Anthony was Minister of Bersted in 1649; 
and Robert, Minister of Deans, Bedford, in 
1659. Andrew Perrott was Sheriff of Hull 
in 1701; Mayor, 1707. He married 


Susannah, daughter of Anthony Lambert. 
William (1718) married Mary, daughter of 
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Andrew Perrott, of Hull, a merchant, was 


of which, according to Suringar, at 


being taken from the ‘ Proverbia Communia,’ 
: least ten 


' editions were printed in the last quarter of 


second son of Andrew of York, Alderman, | 
grandson of Richard, Vicar of Hessle, twice | 


Mayor of Hull. 

Andrew Perrott. merchant and alderman, 
died in his sixtieth year, and was buried at 
Hull. This was the owner of 22, High Street, 
which passed into the hands of the Moxons. 

Edward Moxon, son of Michael and Ann, 
bapt. at Wakefield, 12 Dec., 1801; after 
apprenticeship to a Wakefield bookseller, 


the fifteenth century. Here the city is not 
Rome but Coelen (Cologne), as it is again in 
the Low-German collection of Tunnicivs 
(1514), who substitutes Corinth in his Latin 
rendering. In ‘ Proverbia Gallicana’ (1519) 
with Latin translations by Joannes Aegidius 
Nuceriensis, we have :— 
On ne fit pas Rome en vng iour. 
Non fuit in solo Roma peracta die. 
In an assemblage of Flemish and French 
proverbs, published in 1568, we are reminded 


‘‘Colen en Aken” (Cologne and Aachen) 


went to London, 1817, and for a time was 


employed by Longmans. 
barrister, to whom he dedicated a volume of 
his sonnets. 


He had a brother a 


| Egbert of Liege’s 


Among the Wakefield Moxons there were 
also George, a minister, b. 1603; Joseph, the | 
| 


mathematician, b, 1627, and James. 
Catus. 


EAST OF ST. EGWIN (celv. 83, 123).—In 

‘St. Egwin and his Abbey ’ (Evesham), by 
the Benedictines of Stanbrook, p. 53, it is 
stated that there are two feasts, first that of 
his Deposition, Dec. 30 (that is the date of 
his death, a.p. 717), and then that of his 
Translation, Sept. 10. 

O’H. Boyce. 


In the Bodleian Library there is a_thir- 
teenth-century manuscript (Barlow 41) which 
is the Pars Hiemalis of an Evesham Abbey 
breviary. Therein is the proper office, In 
Festo Depositionis S, Egwini, under the date 


Dec. 30. E. A. B. Barnarp. 


ONOVAN’S ‘BRITISH FISHES’ (clv. 
100).—Only one edition of this work is 
recorded in the various bibliographies and 
catalogues dealing with Fishes, and this was 
in five volumes and issued between 1802 and 
1808. Often the five volumes will be found 

bound up to make two volumes only. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


UTHORS WANTED (clv. 101).—1. ‘“‘ Rome 
was not built in a day.” At 9 S. iv. 327, 
Mr. Vernon Renpatt quoted the following from 
the ‘ Zodiacus Vitae’ of Marcellus Palingenius, 
first published about 1531 :— 
Non stilla una cavat marmor, 
protinus uno est 
Condita Roma die. Book xii. 460, 
and suggested that the saying “ Rome wag not 
built in a day” might be traced back earlier. 
At 11 S. ix. 166, I pointed out that in W. H. 
D. Suringar’s invaluable edition of Heinrich 
Bebel’s ‘ Proverbia Germanica,’ Leyden, 1879, 
numerous examples of the saying are given, 
from German, Dutch, Flemish, French, and 
Swiss collections, the earliest instance cited 


neque 


were not built in a day. In most of the later 
proverbs, at any rate, Rome is the city. 

But Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) figures in the 

known to me, that in 
*Fecunda Ratis,’ eleventh 
century, first printed in 1889 (Halle), edited by 
Ernst Voigt. 

Non surrexit Aquis anno domus alma sub 

uno. Line 875. 

The English ‘‘ Rome was not built in one 
day”. is found in John Heywood’s Proverbs 
(1562) part i., chap. xi., and J. S. Farmer 
in his edition quotes from Queen Elizabeth’s 
speech before the University of Cambridge on 
Aug. 9, 1564, “ quae quidem sententia 
haec est, Romam uno die non __ fuisse 
conditam.” 

2. “All roads lead to Rome.” Here again 
we have a widely spread proverb. ae 2 
King, “ Classical and Foreign Quotations,” 3d. 
edition, No. 2755 quotes the French, “ Tout 
chemin méne & Rome,” and the Italian “ Tutte 
le strade conducono a Roma.” It is tempting 
to connect this saying with the fact that 
ancient Roman mile-stones marked the nun- 
her of miles from the city gates. 

Epwarp BEeEnsty. 


very earliest form 


5. ‘This is an adaptation of a phrase in the 
‘Agricola’ of Tacitus “Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico.” King (No. 1896), says:—‘ In the 
original, Galgacus, the Highland chieftain is 
speaking, not without contempt, of Agricola’s 
persuasion that he would find beyond the 
Grampians the ‘sovereign’ herb which was 
to cure his son, 84 a.p.” 

6. This, too, seems to be a mere adaptation 


of jeunesse savait! si vieillesse pouvait! ” 
as to which see King (No. 2531). 


7. In “1 Timothy vi. 10” we read (A. V.) 
““For the love of money is the root of all 
evil.” I believe it was Oscar Wilde who sub- 
stituted the word “lack” for “love.”? The 
phrase in “1 Tim.” seems reminiscent of 
Ovid ‘ Metamorphoses,’ i. 140 :— 

Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. 


10. With regard to this quotation I seem to 
recollect a mediaeval saying which I cannot 
trace :— 

Praesens 

futurum : 

Perfectum praesens. 

Joun B. WatnewRicet. 


imperfectum, imperfectumque 
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his kinsman, Andrew Perrott, Alderman of | 
York. 
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The Library. 


Johnsonian Gleanings, Part V. _The Doctor’s 
Life, 1728-1735. _ By Aleyn Lyell Reade. 
London. Percy Lund. Humphries and Co. 
for the Author). 


TUDENTS of Johnson are well 
acquainted with Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade’s 
methods—their scope and their results. This 
new part of his Gleanings is more sub- 
stantial than are most of the regular harvests 
in biography; more substantial even than the 
former Parts. Much is added to our know- 
ledge in the way of minute particulars about 
the persons in contact with Johnson during 
the period; and these persons are often them- 
selves of real interest. But acknowledgments 


and congratulations to this admirable 
seacher and compiler must go beyond this. | 


Three or four points in Johnson’s earlier life. 
which come to have their place in every one’s 
idea of him, yet have not before been fully 


made out, are here pretty well settled. First, | 


there are the famous shoes: who was that 
“gentleman of his college, the father of an 
eminent clergyman now living”’ whom Haw- 
king describes as their donor? Mr. Lyell 
Reade shows good cause for taking him _ to 
have been William Vyse. More important is 
the question of the length of Johnson’s stay 
at Oxford. Authorities, so far, have been 
divided: some say he was there from October, 
1728, only to December. 1729; others that he 
was there, with intervals of absence, till 1731. 
The evidence for either opinion lies mainly 
in the buttery books of Pembroke College, 
wcording to which he was for the thirteen 
months or so, continuously in _ residence. 
After that his name erty in the books in 
isolated odd entries till 1731. The chapter 
showing the true significance of the odd entries, 
brought out by a complete study of the buttery 
books which takes in the entries connected 
with other men, might be adduced to a sceptic 
as proof of the true advantages of exhaustive- 
ness in investigation. Combined with close 
study of the scant remains of Johnson’s letters 
for the period 1729 to 1731 it shows clearly 
enough that when he went down in December, 
1729, it was for good. Why did he go? Again, 
Mr. Lyell Reade is able to provide an answer 
which seems conclusive: his health gave out, 
probably in a bad attack of his life-long enemy 
melancholia. The small disputed question as 
to what Adams meant when he called himself 
Johnson’s “nominal Tutor ” (it will be re- 
called that he added the generous words: 
“But he was above my mark ”) is also solved 
hy the date of departure from Oxford being 
fixed. It had been arranged, when Johnson's 
tutor received a living in December, 1729, that 
Adams should take his place, but Johnson, 
going down in the same week as Jorden left, 
never returned for the new tutorship to 
hecome a reality. 

The general effect of this volume_ is 
greatly to enhance one’s sense of the deep 
misery of the early years of Johnson’s man- 


hood and one’s understanding of hig later 
desire that they should be unremembered. 

How was Johnson ever enabled to get to 
Oxford at all, and to live there, as far as the 
buttery books show, much as other under- 
graduates did? Mr. Reade suggests that a cer- 
tain legacy of £40 which, we know, was left to 
his mother, may explain this. Is it not, though, 
rather excessive to estimate the purchasing 
power of £40 at the time as equal to that of 
“several hundreds of pounds in modern 
money?” 

The chapters on the period of unemployment 
after leaving Oxford, on Johnson’s life as an 
usher at Market Bosworth—one of the most 
miserable times he ever knew, and of longer 
duration than has been supposed—and on his 
sojourn in Birmingham are crammed full now 
of new facts, small perhaps but significant, 
now of confirmation or correction of old ones. 
It is interesting to observe the dawning re- 
spect for Johnson’s mind and character. 

The Appendixes, of which there are fifteen, 
would merit, in reality, a separate review. 
Most of them are biographical and genealogi- 
cal, but one is devoted to setting forth and 
discussing in detail the entries in the Pem- 
broke buttery books on which the conclusion 
regarding Johnson’s stay at Oxford is based, 
and another gives all the contents of that 
undergraduate library of one hundred odd 
books which Johnson on his hasty departure 
left in charge of a friend and did not reclaim 
till 1735. 

It is everything to thé diligent reader, in the 
examination of such a mosaic as this work 
presents to have on each page references to 
the other occurrences of the several topics. 
Mr. Reade’s generosity in this respect will 
not fail of receiving hearty gratitude. 


The Plantagenet Ancestry. By Lieut.-Col. W. 
H. Turton. (London. Phillimore and Co. 
£2 2s. net). 

_— is an ingeniously constructed system of 

tables showing over seven thousand an- 
cestors who reach up into the dark backward 
and abysm of time from the person of that 

Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV, whose 

marriage with Henry VII reconciled the con- 

flicting claims of York and Lancaster, herself 
being heiress of the Plantagenets. This 
ancestral kin has all been grouped, as far as 
ossible, in semi-circles, a method which we 

lieve the author to be right in claiming as 
new—at any rate not worked out on this con- 
siderable scale elsewhere. As he describes 
it: “ Pages 2 and 3 give the ancestors of Eliza- 
beth Plantagenet to four generations, i.e. the 
seize quarters, as they are usually called. 

Then each of the 16 names in the outer line 

[except Gaunt which would merely duplicate 

York] starts a lore semi-circle, with six more 

generations ... This divides the book into 16 

sections, as they may be called, and allows room 

for every ancestor within ten generations. 

The names on the outer line of the large semi- 

circles are then either continued on the fol- 

lowing pages (when there are only a few addi- 
tional entries) or else they start small semi- 
circles on one of the subsequent pages.”’ The 
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fancies of early genealogists are omitted: 
there is nothing entered before 300 a.p., and 
but little before 800 A.D. 

Colonel Turton’s Preface gives a useful 
apergu of all the main elements in the pedi- 
gree, geographical, historical and ———— 
Taking the year 1000 he gives a list of fifty- 
four rulers of European countries and __pro- 
vinces, and marks forty-four of these as either | 
ancestors or brothers of ancestors of Elizabeth. | 
A singular personage among her royal for- | 


bears was Pedro of Castile, who, by his parents | 
having been first_cousins twice over, had but | 


four great-grandparents. It is, however, 
largely through its non-royal elements, the 
ascendants of Cicely Neville, and Wydeville, 
and again of Jacqueline de Luxemburg, that 
the pedigree is most interesting. The number 


of Popes whose near relatives—in seven cases | 


a brother—enter into it, is remarkable. In 
fact, while as a whole this is a most valuable 
contribution to genealogy, it is particularly in 


regard to foreign connections that the student. 


will find it valuable. 


The cross-references, in system and in fre-| 


quency, are excellently calculated and there is 
an Index of more than one-third of the 
entries which gives country and reference to 
authority with each name. 


Nor must it be. 


forgotten that the tables are followed by fuller | 


notes on certain disputed or harder cases. 
one of these, dealing with Musa ibn Nuseir 
the ancestor of Elizabeth, who was rn at 
Mecca and conquered Spain at the beginning of 
the eighth century, Colonel Turton says that 


Tn | 


uses mainly a Greek Bible, of which the text 
closely corresponds with that of the 


|‘ Lucianic” group of MSS, though more than 


two centuries earlier in date. His evidence ig 
obscured, however, both by his habit of para 
phrasing and by his employing a Semitic text 


‘alongside of the Greek Bible. It is matter of 


much satisfaction that this work should now 
be advancing again. 

We received from _ the 
University Press Sir Michael Sadler’s 
Lecture Thomas Day (2s. 6d.). It tells most 
attractively the story of the idealist admirer 
of Rousseau, who made the famous educational 
experiment with Sabrina and Lucretia. If 
contains a happy characterisation of the 
eighteenth century and of the forces which 
broke up its settledness, forces to which D 
was early subject. The story of ‘ Sandfo 
and Merton’, Day’s one claim to immortality, 
is skilfully summarized, and throughout there 
is a most pleasant sprinkling of epigram, 
T'wo other books we have received from Cam 
bridge are Mr. Edward J. Dent’s translation 
The Servant of Two Masters, 3s. 6d. net) of 
Goldoni’s ‘Il Servitore di Due Padroni’ with 
a short introduction—made for the perform. 
ance by the A.D.C. Cambridge last June, an 
easy, well-pointed and readable translation; 
and Mr. A. H. Sleight’s edition for schools of 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus (1s. 9d.). The text 
of this is from Sir A. W. Ward’s 1604 Quarto; 
the Introduction is good, not without origin 


' ality and suitable for its purpose, while the 


there is probably a descent from Mohammed | 
himself, which, owing to the little attention | 


paid to the female side, is hard to trace. No’ two interestin 


one who examines this work can fail to admire | 
the labour and ingenuity which have been 
expended upon it—and to so good effect. 


The Old Testament in Greek. Vol. II. The 
Leéter Historical Books. © Part I., I. and II. 
Samuel. Edited by Alan England Brooke, 
Norman McLean and Henry St. John 
(Cambridge University Press. 

1 net). 


Prefatory note to this first part of the 
Second Volume of the Old Testament in 
Greek reminds us that the last part of the 
First Volume was published in 1917. The col- 
lection of manuscript evidence for the new 
volume has been made much easier by the use 
of his photographs of LXX MSS. granted to 
this undertaking by Professor A. Rahlfs of 
Géttingen. The text is that of the Codex 
Vaticanus supplemented from other uncial 
MSS., and with a critical apparatus contain- 
ing the important variants. The new volume. 
follows the lines laid down in the first, with | 
small alterations. For full descriptions of | 
MSS. students are referred to Dr. Rahlf’s 
*Verzeichniss der griechischen Handschriften | 
des A.T.? A most interesting point which. 
comes into view with the books of Samuel is | 
the evidence for the Greek text furnished by | 
Josephus. For the later historical books he- 


notes are interesting, sufficient in substance 
and meritoriously terse. 

From the Oxford University Press we have 
experiments. The first is @ 
new volume of Dr. Robert Bridges’s Collected 
Essays, Papers, etc., containing the Lecture on 
free verse entitled ‘Humdrum and Harum 
Scarum’ with the essay on_ poetic diction 
printed with the new symbols, which were 
first tried in the volume we reviewed at 
cliii. 342. We continue to think that 
use of the numerous symbols for different 
sounds now indicated by the one letter a would 
create more difficulties than it removes. 
second is Mr. W. R. Dunstan’s translation of 
Racine’s ‘Les  Plaideurs’ into rhymed 
anapaests. We should say this is uncon if 
short passages and details are considered, but 
that the metre at a long sketch become 
wearisome somewhat sooner that do rhymed 
heroic couplets. 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. 


of 
Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 


another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page ot 
°N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Streef. 


High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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